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Christ in the Church 


Rev. F. J. Conne tt, C.SS.R., $.T.D. 


An address given at the Columbus Forum, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 
24, 1929. Reprinted from the Brooklyn “Tablet.” 


HERE is a figure of speech frequently employed by St. 

Paul in his Epistles which appeals very strongly to us 
Catholics because it expresses so aptly our concept of the 
proper relation between the external and the internal ele- 
ments of Christianity. The Apostle compares the Church 
to a living human body, whose members are the Faithful 
and whose head is Christ. 

Modern scientific research in the field of biology makes 
this metaphor even more impressive today than it was in 
the first century. For science tells us that the body of 
every human being is composed of an enormous number 
of infinitesimal cells, each one of which is, in a certain 
sense, a distinct entity, while at the same time all are actu- 
ated and unified by one and the same principle of life, the 
spiritual soul. Analogously, each one of the vast multitude 
of human beings that make up the visible Church retains 
his own conscious existence and his own individuality, yet 
all—or rather, all who are members of the Church in the 
fullest sense—are animated and united by specifically one 
and the same principle of supernatural life: sanctifying 
grace, which is communicated to them by Our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, the Supreme Head of the Church. 

To extend the analogy further—a corporeal cell may 
be rendered lifeless by disease or injury, and yet continue 
to adhere for a time to the living body; so, too, a member 
of the Mystic Body of Christ may lose by sin the super- 
natural life of grace, and yet remain an adherent of the 
external organism of the Church. But if he regain not his 
spiritual union with Christ before the moment of death, he 
will be excluded irrevocably from the eternal union with 
God which conjoins the members of the Church Trium- 
phant in heaven. 
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THE MystTIcAL Bopy oF CHRIST 


From this very sublime and essentially Catholic doctrine 
it follows that affiliation with the Church in the fullest 
sense—that is, as including the state of grace as well as 
membership in the external society—so far from hindering 
the intimacy of the soul with Our Saviour, rather fosters 
our union with Him. For membership in the Church makes 
us cells of a body that is as truly Christ’s as was the body 
that was born of the Virgin Mary, and that died on the 
cross, and was glorified in the Resurrection; membership 
in the Church is by God’s decree the ordinary means of 
impregnating us with that Divine life which resides in its 
plenitude in the incarnate Son of God, and by virtue of 
which the Christian can say: “I live, now not I; but Christ 
liveth in me” (Gal. ii, 20). 


CHRIST’S PRESENCE PROVED BY THE HOLINESS OF 
THE CHURCH 


However, this doctrine of the Mystic Body lays Ca- 
tholicism open to a very formidable challenge from those 
outside our communion. “Since you Catholics hold that 
yours is the only true Church,” they say, “you must logically 
believe that it alone is this Mystic Body of Christ. Now, 
if that be the case, Catholicism must possess certain dis- 
tinctive traits that unmistakably prove it to be animated 
in so remarkable a manner by the spirit of the Redeemer. 
What proofs can you offer that among all Christian denomi- 
nations the Catholic Church is so singularly favored?” 

An adequate answer to this question would require a very 
lengthy presentation of facts and of principles. Yet there 
is one evidence of Christ’s abiding presence in the Catholic 
Church that can be succinctly expounded, and that is the 
sanctity of Catholicism. 

When a Catholic begins to expatiate on the holiness of 
his Church, he is immediately deluged with protests. He is 
reminded of certain Popes whose lives were far from ex- 
emplary; he is emphatically told that many Catholics are 
selfish and dishonest and intemperate; he is informed that 
there is far more immorality in Catholic countries than in 
non-Catholic nations. 
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Hoty IN TEACHING AND PRACTICE 


Undoubtedly these objections are very plausible at first 
sight, but a little reflection will show that they are beside 
the point. Membership in the Church does not deprive 
a person of freedom of will; if he wishes to reject the oppor- 
tunities for sanctification that are offered him, he can do 
so. But in such a case, the fault is to be ascribed to him- 
self, not to the Church. To allege the example of bad Cath- 
olics as an argument against the holiness of the Church is 
like citing the wickedness of Judas to disprove the sanctity 
of Jesus Christ. Moreover, it is most unjust to base an ob- 
jection to the spiritual vitality of Catholicism on the evils 
prevailing in countries that are Catholic in name only— 
where there is a widespread neglect of the practical duties 
of the Catholic religion. But the holiness that we offer as 
evidence of Christ’s intimate union with the Catholic 
Church consists in this: That the Catholic Church preaches 
consistently a doctrine of eminent sanctity, and provides 
abundant means of spiritual perfection, so that those of her 
members who are submissive to her teaching, and make use 
of the means she affords—and the number of such Catholics 
is a considerable proportion of her membership—manifest 
in their lives some measure of genuine Christian holiness. 

Surely, if any action of man deserves to be styled holy, 
it is the worship of God. In the Catholic Church the 
principal act of Divine worship is the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
known as the Mass. The Church constantly emphasizes the 
sublimity and the efficacy of the Mass as our daily tribute 
of homage, thanksgiving, propitiation, and petition to the 
Almighty. The Church is ever urging her members to as- 
sist at this sacred rite, not only when they are strictly 
obliged—on Sundays and feastdays—but also on days when 
attendance is optional. What is the result? Go into any 
Catholic church here in New York on a Sunday. You will 
see Mass after Mass celebrated—often as many as eight or 
ten in the course of the morning—and every service is well 
attended, perhaps even overcrowded. Multiply that by the 
hundreds of churches in this one city; multiply it by the 
thousands of Catholic churches throughout the entire world. 
Enter one of our churches at six or seven o’clock on a week- 
day morning, before the great city is fully astir, and you 
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will find there many worshipers—men and women, old and 
young—assisting devoutly at this sublime act of Divine 
worship. Visit one of the Catholic churches in the business 
section some noonday during the Lenten season, and you 
will find it crowded to the doors with office employes and 
factory workers who are sacrificing the greater portion of 
their free hour in order to be present at Mass. 

Now, I do not claim that all Catholics who attend Mass 
regularly are saints. They are subject to the same tempta- 
tions as the rest of mankind, and consequently they are not 
by any means immune from sin. But they certainly are 
consistent in the practice of one very essential Christian 
virtue—the worship of the Most High. And I assert that 
a Church which can persuade so great a multitude from 
every walk of life to be so constant in offering their hom- 
age to God, on weekdays as well as on Sundays, is actuated 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ Himself. And I further assert 
that among all Christian denominations the Catholic Church 
alone manifests so extraordinary a sign of Christian vigor. 


CHARITY REVEALS HOLINESS 


In the practice of Christian charity also the Catholic 
Church reveals the sanctity of Him whose spirit animates 
her. I have no intention of discrediting the magnanimous 
liberality of many of our non-Catholic brethren toward the 
poor and the afflicted. Yet it must be evident, I think, that 
the type of charity practised by the Catholic Church as an 
organization is so distinctively Christ-like as to be in a 
class by itself. 

The Catholic Church insists that for perfect Christian 
charity personal service and self-sacrifice are necessary. In 
other words, the highest form of charity consists in giving, 
not one’s material resources but one’s self, after the example 
of Him who wearied Himself with His journeying that He 
might heal with His own hands the blind and the lame, and 
with His own voice console the sorrowing. 

Compare the capitalist who gives his check for six 
figures to endow an asylum or a hospital with the Catholic 
priest, Father Damien, who labored for fifteen years among 
the lepers of Molokai, and finally died of the loathsome 
disease. Which is the nobler example of Christian charity? 
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That was answered nineteen centuries ago. “Greater love 
than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends” (John xv, 13). And yet, Father Damien was only 
one of a vast legion who have consecrated themselves to the 
service of their fellow-meri in the priesthood and in the Re- 
ligious Orders of the Catholic Church. There are today in 
the United States more than 120,000 men and women be- 
longing to Catholic Religious Orders, most of whom are en- 
gaged in educating the young and in ministering to the sick 
and afflicted. 


WHENCE Tuts SANCTITY? 


In other words, there is in the Catholic Church some 
extraordinary vital force that has induced so great a num- 
ber of men and women of our race and our generation to re- 
nounce evérything that this world holds dear in order to 
spend their entire lives in performing the nerve-racking du- 
ties of the classroom, or in caring for nameless waifs and 
homeless orphans, or in satisfying the querulous demands 
of the sick and the aged. What is this vital force? We say 
it is the spirit of Christ Himself, dwelling in the Catholic 
Church, enlightening these heroic souls to behold with the 
eyes of faith beneath the unlovely guise of poverty and 
disease a body that once was torn and bruised on the Cross 
of Calvary. 

I could cite other examples of the Christ-like holiness 
of the Catholic Church—the glorification of womanhood in 
her devotion to the Mother of God, her insistence on the 
sanctity and the indissolubility of matrimony, her absolute 
repudiation of birth control. See her confessionals open 
to sinners, for Christ was a friend of publicans and sinners; 
behold the virginity of her priesthood, for Christ was a 
virgin; turn to the multitude of her-miracles, for Christ 
worked miracles. Yes, the Holiness of Christ lives in the 
Church of Christ, the Mystic Body of Christ, the Catholic 
Church. And because of this holiness, men have risen up 
against her in every generation and covered her with 
wounds and nailed her to the cross. But even while they 
are rejoicing that now she is dead and buried forever, be- 
hold, the bright light of another Easter dawns upon the 
world, and she lives again, more beautiful and stronger than 
before. And in this oft-repeated drama of defeat and of 
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triumph, of seeming death and of resurrection, she proclaims 
to the world the message of her own Divinity. If anyone 
like Thomas doubt it, let him like Thomas approach and 
put his fingers into her glorified wounds; and like Thomas, 
he must cry out, “This is indeed the Body of my Lord and 
my God.” 


The Imperishable Church 
Rev. M. P. Cieary, O.P. 


A sermon delivered in St. Saviour’s Church, Dublin. Reprinted from 
the Dublin “Irish Catholic,’ March 30, 1929. 


But the foolish things of the world hath God chosen, 
that He may confound the wise; and the weak things of the 
world hath God chosen, that He may confound the strong 
(I Cor. i, 27). 


OOKED at from a purely human point of view, the 
Catholic Church ought long ago to have ceased to be. 
She seems to contain within herself seeds of disintegration, 
and her history during the nigh two thousand years of her 
existence has been nothing more than a series of unlooked- 
for escapes from what seemed imminent death and unavoid- 
able destruction. She was begotten in weakness; her first 
protagonists were twelve unlettered men least fitted to effect 
a world revolution. 

Like her Founder, she never won favor with the Jewish 
people, and her survival amongst those who have accepted 
her Creed seems due to accident more than to design. She 
has always preached a morality that runs counter to the 
ordinary instincts of the human heart in its present condi- 
tion. She teaches a doctrine of rigorous asceticism which 
even the most enthusiastic of her followers finds difficult to 
reduce to practice. In the opinion of self-styled “men of 
thought” she has committed herself to childish beliefs and 
arrogated to herself blasphemous powers which render her 
discredited in the eyes of the educated. Her sway over the 
people in the past was built upon an appeal to religious 
prejudice, fed upon fear and fostered by superstition. 
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ENEMIES FoRETOLD HER FALL 


Her weakness was so apparent and her defects so numer- 
ous that her decline and ultimate disappearance has been 
prophesied from the earliest days of her existence down to 
the present hour. The emperors and pro-consuls of pre- 
Constantine times foretold her speedy demise. The Neros 
and Agrippas banished her from the life of the Imperial 
City and buried her alive in the dismal depths of Catacomb 
darkness. The infidel defeated her upon the field of bat- 
tle, the Orient refused her allegiance, and nearly half the 
nations of Europe turned their back upon the Papacy and 
condemned the Church of Rome to unutterable extinction. 
Luther prayed that God would send down upon Pope and 
Papists the rain of fire and sulphur which consumed Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The poet of the English Reformation de- 
nounced the Pope as the discredited power that still barked 
but could not bite. There was never a doubt in the minds 
of English Protestant divines that the Church of Rome had 
undergone the fate of all world powers. And none wept at 
her departure. 

Protestant prophecies were re-echoed by French rene- 
gades. Auguste Comte, in spite of his admiration for the 
part played by the Catholic Church in social reconstruction, 
nevertheless regarded her as hopelessly out of due time, 
cabined and confined by useless dogmatic formulas and 
definitely doomed to speedy destruction. The blasphemous 
Renan boldly predicted that his countrymen would never 
again return to the Faith of their forefathers, and a recent 
French novelist asserted that Renan’s own writings gave 
the death blow to Catholicism in France. Many of us are 
old enough to remember the blasphemous boast of the anti- 
clerical Viviani, that he had “extinguished the lights that 
have burned in heaven so long.” And shortly afterwards a 
French journalist prophesied that the year 1906 would see 
Catholicism banished from the land which in former days 
had prided itself on the title of eldest daughter of the 
Church. His prediction was emulated by Nathan, the Jew- 
ish mayor of Rome, who rashly asserted that in another few 
years ‘‘the House on the Hill (the Vatican) would be num- 
bered among the historical ruins of the Eternal City.” 

About the same time the organ of high-class Protestant- 
ism in England, the Church Times, joyfully acclaimed the 
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Modernist crisis of 1908, and exulted in the fact that it had 
driven the last nail into the coffin of Catholic autocracy. 
And only a little over a year ago the President of the British 
Association made bold to affirm that the Catholic Church 
must follow the law of all things terrestrial—the law of 
inevitable extinction. The belief of this leader of scientilic 
thought in England is that no church or creed can be per- 
manent. 


Wuy Dip THEY ERR? 


Can all these men of subtle genius and acute reasoning 
power, of tenacious memory and seemingly great learning, 
can they all be wrong in their unanimous estimation of the 
Catholic Church? No; according to their lights these 
prophets of woe justify their horoscope of the collapse of the 
Church. They seem to hear the tolling of the death knell 
of Catholicism, because they are deaf to the voice of Christ 
declaring that the Kingdom which He preached and the 
Church which He established is to be imperishable and un- 
conquerable. 

They seem to see on the countenance of the Church the 
signs of oncoming death because they lack the power to pene- 
trate the mystery of her survival in the teeth of endless 
opposition and undying persecution. 

To see the Catholic Church in its true setting we must 
have more than the gift of human vision; we need the light 
of Faith to understand that phenomenon of her age-long life 
which we call the indefectibility of the Catholic Church. 
It is because the Church of which we are members is some- 
thing more than a mere man-made institution that she can- 
not be judged by human standards. Nor for the same rea- 
son can her existence be explained away according to 
formulas of science or canons of history. 


THE SourRcE OF HER LIFE 


It is because she inhales the breath of her Divine 
Founder, feels the pulse of His abiding presence, is energized 
and vitalized by the touch of Him who is with her always 
and all days, that she fears not the intrigues of men, the 
persecutions of the world, or the hell-bursts of the legions 
of Satan. Because of His promise to be always with the 
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Bark of Peter, helping the helmsman to set her course across 
the trackless waters of the rough seas of life, she feels that, 
although in storm and tempest she may do no more than 
limp slowly along, buffeted by the winds of intrigue, ha- 
rassed by hurricanes of hate, and all but swamped beneath 
the waves of persecution, nevertheless, whilst He is there, she 
will never founder. She will ride the storm triumphant to 
the end, because of the Divine guarantee that neither the 
forces of men, nor the strength of angels, nor even the gates 
of hell itself will ever prevail against her. 

All this and much more is meant when we speak of the 
Church as indefectible. For the Vatican Council declares 
that “the Church of Christ as regards its existence and con- 
stitution is a lasting and indefectible society, and that after 
it no economy of salvation is to be looked for either fuller 
or more perfect.” 

This means that the Church will last unto the end of 
time, that she will see, as she has already seen, the rise and 
fall of many a dynasty, whilst she continues the same, un- 
alterable and unconquerable. Countless sects may rise to 
attack her, but she will live to see them crumble into the 
dust of disillusionment and disappear in the crucible of their 
own hatred, whilst she will remain as forcible and as vigor- 
ous as she is today, when more than two hundred and sixty 
millions of people show her allegiance, receive her Sacra- 
ments, and expect salvation through her ministrations. 


CurIst’s PROMISE FULFILLED 


What else can be the meaning of Christ’s promise to St. 
Peter: “Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my 
Church”? Upon the imperishable rock of Peter, Christ has 
established His unconquerable Church. Like “the wise man 
that built his house upon a rock, and the rain fell and the 
winds blew and they beat upon that house and it fell not, 
for it was founded upon a rock,” so did Christ with the wis- 
dom of a God-made-man promise and provide for a Church 
unalterable, imperishable, and unconquerable. And what 
Christ promised He always fulfilled. 

Unless the Church outlives the law of mortality Christ’s 
mission to men must be considered a dismal failure. How 
could He say that the gates of Hell would never prevail if 
the Church, like all things terrestrial, were to be subject to 
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the law of disintegration and dissolution? How could He 
say to His Church: “He that heareth you heareth Me,” if 
she could ever deliver a message alien in spirit and foreign 
to the mind of her Master? A changing Church is a coun- 
terfeit Church, a slur on the memory of Our Saviour, a blas- 
phemous repudiation of His power to be with her all days 
unto the consummation of the world. Protestantism under 
its present form is ready to admit that there may be errors 
of addition in the teaching of the Church. An erring Church 
stands self-condemned, her teaching is tainted, her authority 
annihilated, her Christ-like character obliterated. No, the 
indefectibility of the Church means that she must continue 
the same in spirit and in speech unto the end of time. She 
may grow in the fuller manifestation of her own sublime 
vocation, she may express new aspects for the same unchang- 
ing truth, but she must ever show that she is the trusted 
custodian of the Faith given to her by Christ, and that the 
Hierarchy and sacramental system are hers to preserve from 
corruption unto the dissolution of the world. 

It is this power to lead the Christ-like life, to safeguard 
herself when attacked, to repair herself when wounded, to 
lop off rotten branches and prevent the inroads of cancerous 
growths of schism and heresy—the power of being, like her 
Founder, the same yesterday, today, and unto all time—this 
is the feature that distinguishes the Catholic Church from 
and exalts her above the many counterfeit assemblies that 
claim her name and challenge her exclusive right to represent 
Christ to the children of men. 

She has around her the incommunicable atmosphere of 
age, within her the unconquered and unconquerable spirit 
that knows no defeat, and before her the promise that 
heaven and earth shall pass away, but her word, the word 
of Christ, shall endure as long as truth demands a defender 
and a soul needs a Saviour. 

Her imperishable endurance is likewise assured by the 
wants of humanity. The role still to be played by Catholi- 
cism in the conversion of the world is neither finished nor 
diminished. Presenting Christianity in its fulness, she is 
the only Church that offers to souls all that they have a right 
to demand from religion. Men ask of religion to give them 
knowledge, definite knowledge bringing with it unshakable 
conviction concerning the mysteries of God, the immortality 
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of the soul, and the nature of the life to come. Protestant- 
ism parries the question with its “new theology” and its 
pragmatic beliefs. Men ask for guidance in morality and 
for definite ethical instruction in the business of life. Protes- 
tantism condemns them to private judgment and the Kan- 
tian Categorical Imperative as the surest guide of the indi- 
vidual conscience. 

Men ask for stability in matters of faith and assurance 
in their dogmatic beliefs. Protestantism is unable to state 
a creed, to declare a doctrine, to define a dogma. 

On the other hand the Catholic Church by her definite 
decisions, by her authoritative commands, gives human life 
its meaning, human endurance its purpose, human fears their 
relief, and human inspirations their realization. 

Her weakness in the eyes of the world is the secret of 
her success in the sight of God. Her apparent mortality is 
ever dissolving into undying vitality. She must be some- 
thing more than human. She cannot be less than Divine. 


Church Music 


Rt. Rev. J. C. Heptey, O.S.B. 


In connection with the recent utterances of the Holy Father on church 
music, this Pastoral of the late Bishop of Newport is of special 
interest, especially as it antedated by several years the 
“Motu Proprio” of Pope Pius X. It was recently 
reprinted in the Dublin “Irish Catholic.” 


T is not on a matter of faith, or of essential Christian 

morality, that we propose to address you; but on a sub- 
ject which, nevertheless, has its importance, and on which 
most of us have our opinions, our feelings, and our tastes; 
that is to say, on church music. It will be very useful to 
recall certain principles of piety, certain traditions of Di- 
vine worship, and to indicate to some extent how these 
should be observed and carried out. 

First, then, dear children in Jesus Christ, let us recall to 
mind that there can be nothing greater, nothing nobler, 
among the external and visible occupations of man upon 
this earth than the worship of Almighty God. We read, in 
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the Apocalypse of St. John, how God is worshiped in the 
heavens, where His glory dwelleth; how the angels and 
saints throng around the everlasting Throne, spending every 
power, and consuming their glorious being, in adoration, 
thanksgiving, and praise for evermore. These glowing de- 
scriptions of the Apostolic Seer can be verified only spiritu- 
ally of the citizens of heaven. But they were written for 
the instruction of mortal men. The spirit of man, immortal 
as it is, dwells in a body, acts through bodily organs, and 
depends in a thousand ways on the external life lived in 
common with other men; and it is for man to follow afar off 
the example of the blessed, and to translate the ritual of 
the heavens into the language of this earth of ours. The 
Most Holy Trinity claims, first indeed, our spirit’s adora- 
tion, and our heart’s love; but it also claims that constant 
outward, visible, public homage which not only is-the debt 
and duty of a corporal being, but also lifts up, carries on, 
and intensifies the acts of the spirit itself. 

The Christian upon earth, bound as he is to adore and 
praise his Heavenly Father, possesses a means, a ritual act, 
a solemn ceremony of most profound significance and effi- 
cacy, instituted by Jesus Christ, for the grand purpose of 
at once offering to God the earth’s profoundest homage, and 
of bringing down upon men the fulness of the grace and 
mercy of God. This, we need not tell you, is the great 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, commonly called the Mass. The sanc- 
tity and power of the Mass are derived from the fact that 
it is the perpetually renewed sacrifice of Jesus Christ Him- 
self. This being so, the whole Christian universe is neces- 
sarily drawn around the Eucharistic altar. Day by day, all 
the world over, that great act takes place. The priesthood 
perform it, the people recognize in it the grand means of 
grace; the devout never miss it, the grateful love to join it, 
the God-fearing cling to it, the repentant trust in it; the 
poor claim it as theirs, the rich come there to kneel beside 
the poor; whilst the laws of Christian countries bow to it, 
politics and commerce pate to acknowledge it, armies sa- 
lute it, and kings bring their trains and their riches to the 
sanctuaries of its celebration. The Mass is the great act of 
worship, thanksgiving, and praise which unites, or should 
unite, all Christian men in public, solemn, and perpetual 
homage to the God of heaven and earth—who hath made us 
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by His power, redeemed us by His Blood, sanctified us by 
His grace, and destined us to His eternal glory. 


SOLEMN CEREMONIAL 


The celebration of the Holy Eucharist, or the Mass, 
which from Apostolic times downwards has always been the 
chief and central religious act of the Christian Church, has 
ever been accompanied by venerable forms of prayer and 
august ceremonial. These prayers and ceremonies, sur- 
rounding the Eucharistic consecration and communion, 
have varied to some extent in their details in different cen- 
turies and different localities. But the order of the Mass, 
speaking generally, has always been as follows: First, 
psalms and confession as a preparation; next, the reading 
of Scripture and of the holy Gospels; thirdly, the offering 
of the elements of bread and wine; fourthly, the solemn 
prayers of Eucharistic worship—the Sanctus and the Canon 
of the Mass; fifthly, the Consecration prayers, whereby the 
bread and wine become the Body and Blood of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ; sixthly, the Lord’s Prayer; and, seventhly, 
the breaking of the Host and the Communion. This is what 
is called the Liturgy. Other religious acts—such as Ves- 
pers, certain “blessings” and processions, and all ceremonies 
which relate to the Blessed Sacrament, such as Benediction, 
are included in the word liturgy; but chiefly and by excel- 
lence the Liturgy means the Mass. 


THE Arts ENLISTED 


You will at once perceive, dear children in Jesus Christ, 
why we have thus dwelt upon the duty of worship and upon 
the Christian Liturgy. A certain part of that Liturgy is as- 
sociated with music. Other arts beside music have been 
called upon to enhance the piety and solemnity of the li- 
turgical office—architecture, painting, sculpture, the craft 
of the loom, and of the worker in silver and gold. 

But music has her place very near the Altar; for. it is 
music which is the setting and the adornment of some of the 
most beautiful and solemn prayers which precede or accom- 
pany the great Act of Sacrifice. No sooner do the sacred 
ministers of the High Mass approach the foot of the altar 
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than the chant is heard of the Introit—that adaptation of 
the psalms of David which ushers in the sacred function. 
Close upon this follow the strains of the Kyrie Eleison— 
that Litany, as the ancient writers call it, which expresses 
the cry for mercy of a contrite heart. Next comes the 
Gloria in Excelsis—the hymn of the angels—the “great 
doxology,” as it used to be called, which praises God for the 
Incarnation and the holy Name of Jesus. Between the 
chant of the Epistle by the sub-deacon and that of the Gos- 
pel by the deacon, there comes a strain of psalm and anti- 
phon, with the repetition of the mystic Alleluia, or with the 
long-drawn Tract—like the chorus of an old Greek tragedy, 
commenting in lyric phrase upon the mystery or festival of 
the day. The holy Gospel is followed by the chant of the 
Credo—that Creed of the two great Councils of the Church 
which defined the Trinity and the Incarnation. The Offer- 
tory versicle accompanies the offering of the bread and 
wine. The thrice-repeated “Sanctus” marks the beginning 
of the most solemn part of the Mass. The Agnus Dei pre- 
pares all hearts for the Holy Communion. And, finally, 
during the Communion of the people is sung the verse which 


always so touchingly embodies a devout thought drawn 
from the day’s Office. 


Not Att Music Is RELIGIous 


What, beloved brethren, is the first reflection that rises 
in the mind when we thus consider the connection of mu- 
sic with the great Christian Liturgy? Surely this—that the 
music of that august rite must be no common music, but 
music that is appropriated, sanctified, and completely domi- 
nated by the Liturgy itself. If we are to worship by or 
with music, music must be worthy of the act of worship. 
If the Mass admits music, the Mass must have music of its 
own—music dedicated to it, made for it, fashioned to honor 
and enhance it—just as royalty has its proper robes, or as a 
devoted artist carves a precious casket to hold and guard 
the charter of his city’s freedom. Music, like other arts, 
is not essentially religious. She may minister to many 
moods of humanity, throughout the whole scale of human 
passion and feeling, obedient alike to him who lifts her 
high and to him who dishonors her in the dust. But surely, 
if it be possible—if the skill and devotion of Christian 
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hearts can accomplish it—there must be a difference set up 
and established between the music of the Eucharistic Lit- 
urgy—the music of the Sacrifice—the music of the Blessed 
Sacrament—and all other strains, modes, uses, and fashions 
of music whatsoever. It would be a less evil that she should 
sacrifice some of her sweetness and her power than that she 
should be the means of dragging adoration down to the 
world’s prose, or the flesh’s baseness, or the devil’s arts of 
diversion. It would be better to silence her forever in the 
sanctuary than bring in over the church’s threshold an at- 
mosphere of unworthy passion, or mundane frivolity, or 
even of mere human and heathen art, unhallowed by the 
Blood of the Redemption. If we cannot keep her wholly for 
the Mass, and the Mass alone, then we must set apart and 
keep some phase, some fashion of her noble science, and 
use no other—just as the sacrificial robes differ from the 
garments of daily life, and the chalice of the altar from the 
cups and the drinking vessels of the common world. 

Our desires would go further than this. For the service 
of the ancient Temple of Sion, which has passed away, God 
inspired King David to set apart the sons of Asaph, Heman 
and Idithun, to “prophesy with harps and with psalteries 
and with cymbals” (I Paralip. xxvi, 1). Yes, to prophesy. 
For the words of the Divine Liturgy are always words of 
prophecy—of sure and certain augury, of promises daily 
fulfilled and to be fulfilled through all generations. Who, 
then, shall be entrusted with the ministry of music and song 
in the temples of the new and more ample Covenant? Shall 
they not be set apart from other men? Should they not be 
holy and zealous, joining goodness to skill and true religious 
feeling with the exercise of their sweet and noble art? For 
they sing in the “sight of the angels” (Ps. cxxxvii, 1); and, 
were it permitted, the angelic hosts themselves would throng 
from the heavens to bring their golden harps and their ever- 
lasting song to the service of the Christian altar. 


A Form Set APART 


You are aware that there is a certain description of vo- 
cal music which the Church has adopted and calls her own. 
It is termed the plain chant, or the ecclesiastical chant, 
also the Gregorian Chant, from the name of the great Pope, 
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St. Gregory, who set it in order and enriched it, at the very 
beginning of the seventh century. All those portions of the 
holy Liturgy which are to be sung have been set to Gre- 
gorian Chant. It is the Church’s own song. She preserves 
and watches over it from age to age; and the Council of 
Trent ordains that every Church student in the seminaries 
shall be taught to understand and use it. It is a kind of 
chant of which many of our people know nothing, and 
which many of those who are to some extent acquainted 
with it too frequently profess to depreciate and dislike. 
But let it be remembered that the Gregorian Chant in 
order to be appreciated requires study, use and intelligence. 
The same may be said of every species of music and of 
every school. There are, it is true, simple and taking melo- 
dies, and bursts of choral harmony, which even the unedu- 
cated ear can catch and enjoy. But the human faculties 
are capable of more than this. All emotions which depend 
upon the senses alone are necessarily short-lived. A tune, 
if it be a tune and nothing more, quickly becomes common 
and stale. The reason is that it does not touch or stir those 
powers of man which lie below the surface, and which, 
though not so quickly affected as the senses, are neverthe- 
less far more deep-seated, far more tenacious, and far more 
truly of the essence of human nature. Music to a human 
being is a very poor emotional excitement unless it is a 
vehicle for something higher than tune and harmony. It 
must express mind, and must be addressed to mind. Even 
the greatest of instrumental symphonies derive their perma- 
nent power of delighting partly from study, comparison, 
and association, and even more from a knowledge or an as- 
sumption of the ideas or the story which the composer 
desires to express or relate. By association, comparison, re- 
flection, and intelligence—above all, therefore, by its con- 
junction with noble and touching words, music can be made 
to reach not only the ears and the feelings, but the heart, 
the imagination of the reason, and the spiritual soul. In 
order, therefore, to produce its deepest and most spiritual 
effects, music must, first of all, be of such strong texture 
and worthy idea as to be removed from that obviousness 
which speedily passes into staleness; and, secondly, it must 
be associated with words. When we speak of Gregorian 
Chant—or indeed of any good and real church music—we 
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do not speak of music merely as such, but of music which 
can only open upon the mind by study, and which is asso- 
ciated with words the holiest and the most sublime. 


RICH WITH THE BEAUTY OF THE AGES 


Is ‘it not true that the very strangeness and inaccessi- 
bility of the Gregorian Chant render it all the more suitable 
for the Liturgy? It is music of an age gone by—as the 
vestures of the sacrificing priest are survivals of past cen- 
turies. There is history in every phrase of it. Its progres- 
sions, its rises and falls, its intonations and its endings, are 
not heard in the modern world—not heard in the theater, 
or the concert room, or the street. He who would use it 
must seek it apart, where the steps of men do not tread— 
as if he sought some old-fashioned flower, neglected and 
rare, to put upon the steps of the altar. When he comes to 
be familiar with it, he finds that it is a true art; that it has 
form, symmetry, variety, and beauty. He comes to love 
the turns of its stately melody, to recognize its sequences, 
at first so strange, and to rest in its unhackneyed closes— 
to rest as the Christian heart should rest, with the con- 
sciousness that the end is not yet, and that the final close 
of all can only be sung in eternity. Every feast, every mys- 
tery connected with the holy Liturgy grows to be associated 
with its proper and well-recognized musical phrase. The 
Introits of the greater festivals come like a triumphant in- 
vitation to the marriage feast of the Lamb. The Gradual 
breaks into praise of the saints, as if a banner were un- 
furled when lords and warriors pass by. The proper chant 
of the “Pange, Lingua” brings back at every Benediction 
the memories of Corpus Christi. The two tones of the Len- 
ten Tract are full of the sweet devotion of the Cross. 
Christmas antiphons, Easter alleluias, Whitsun hymns, Our 
Lady’s Vespers, St. Peter’s Mass, the turns of the chant for 
all the seasons and the saints’ days—these to one who loves 
and studies the music of the Church, are every one full of 
edification, of pious memories, and of devout suggestion, 
such as can never be afforded by any music save that which 
is in a special way the Church’s own. 
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CALLS FOR STUDY AND UNDERSTANDING 


But in order that the Church’s chant may effectively 
lift their hearts, the Church’s children must be able to fol- 
low the words which give it form and soul. No one can 
understand what that chant is unless he can, at least in 
some degree, follow the liturgical words. Is it not worth 
while for all of us to try to read them, at least in a trans- 
lation, and so to understand what is sung? These words 
are the noblest words of all language—words of ancient 
prophet and psalmist, words of doctor and pontiff, words 
of angels and Apostles, words of the Son of God. They 
are words of adoration, praise, thanksgiving, sorrow, and 
petition; words of rejoicing, words of wailing, words of faith 
and of Divine love. It is the chanting of these words, in 
their times and seasons and hours, that quickens the prayer 
of those who daily sing the Divine Office. It is these words, 
lifted up on the rise and swell of the melody, which bring 
thoughts of eternity, the feeling of the mercy of God, pic- 
tures of Nazareth and of Calvary, the fragrance of Our 
Lady’s royalty, and memories of the heroic love of the 
saints of old. Thus the chant of the Church is the hand- 
maid of devotion, shutting out distraction like the walls of 
the sanctuary, and drawing the thoughts and the emotions 
to the altar and the Blessed Sacrament. 

Without pains and practice the Gregorian Chant is out 
of the question. But it would be well that the clergy and 
the choirs of churches should have their attention drawn to 
it. It is coming back. This generation, thanks to the ef- 
forts of skilled and devout musicians, is beginning to under- 
stand and appreciate the Church’s idea in clinging to it. It 
is now seen that Church music ought to be music of a dis- 
tinct and peculiar kind. In proportion as the matter is 
looked into, it becomes clear that what Church music has 
to do is to carry the sacred words of the Liturgy, as the 
oxen in the Book of Kings carried the Ark of the Cove- 
nant—white, majestic, slow, and peaceful. Better, more 
elaborate, more brilliant, more taking music may, perhaps, 
be easily had; but not music that will be equally worthy 
of its sacred burden of adoration and prayer. 

In the absence, however, of adequate means of learning 
or executing the Church’s own chant, it is still necessary, as 
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it has been all along, to consider the question of using other 
kinds of music in the sacred liturgy. It is perfectly true 
that the Church admits and allows, even in the Mass, mu- 
sic which is not Gregorian Chant. But not every kind of 
music is permitted in church, whether at Mass or at other 
times. On this point, for the guidance of all, both priests 
and choirs, we would appeal to the principles already laid 
down in this letter; and we take this opportunity of giving 
one of two brief rules, grounded on those principles, and 
confirmed by authority greater than our own. 


PRACTICAL RULES 


1. The first rule is taken word for word from the Ordi- 
nance published by Pope Leo XIII, two and a half years 
ago: “In order to move the Faithful to devotion and to 
be worthy of the house of God, all musical compositions 
used in church should be impregnated with the spirit of the 
sacred service at which they are used, and should religiously 
correspond with the meaning of the ritual and of the 
words.” This needs no commentary. But let us place side 
by side with it the admonitions set down by the great St. 
Bernard seven hundred years ago. “Let the chant,” says 
the great Doctor, “be full of gravity; let it be neither 
worldly nor too rude and poor . . . Let it be sweet, yet with 
out levity, and whilst it pleases the ear, let it move the 
heart. It should alleviate sadness, and calm the angry spirit. 
It should not contradict the sense of the words, but rather 
enhance it. For it is no slight loss of spiritual grace to be 
distracted from the profit of the sense by the levity of the 
chant; and to have our attention drawn to a mere vocal 
display when we ought to be thinking of what is sung” (St. 
Bernard, Epistle ccccxviii). 

2. Whatever is to be sung in the church should be ap- 
proved by the priest, and not merely selected by the choir. 
For it is necessary that church music should not only be 
good music, but that it should be suitable music, and music 
which respects the sacred words; that it should not be too 
long; that there should not be too much repetition in it; 
and that there should not be long solos, or too many of 
them. (It is forbidden to have solos at Benediction and 
whenever the Blessed Sacrament is on the altar.) 

Note.—The greatest cdre must be taken to exclude from 
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the church all music, vocal or instrumental, which is worldly 
and profane; most especially music which carries with it 
any association with the theater. 

3. Those who are privileged to sing in our churches 
should remember that they are, in a certain sense, ministers 
of the altar; for they perform an office which, in the early 
ages, was discharged by ordained ministers. This is true 
most particularly of the Holy Sacrifice; here they accom- 
pany, support, and answer the priest, who, in his official 
garments, offers in the name of Christ Jesus the Sacrifice 
of the New Covenant. A singer, therefore, in the Catholic 
church should be a devout Catholic, earnest and careful in 
behavior, striving to understand what is sung, and ready 
to take such pains in learning and preparation that the laws 
of the Church may be obeyed, full justice done to the mu- 
sic, and the Faithful edified and drawn to God. Singing 
should never be made an occasion for gratifying vanity or 
displaying vocal resources. All music which tends to bring 
some particular performer into prominent notice is better 
avoided. St. Bernard, speaking of certain singers of his 
day, said “they sing to please the people rather than God.” 

It is not necessary at this moment, dear children in 
Jesus Christ, to say more. May God grant that these words 
may enkindle in the hearts of those who sing in our choirs— 
and who often show great zeal and marked ability—that 
religious feeling, that devotion, and that modesty without 
which the chant of the sanctuary is too apt to cause scandal 
to the Faithful and suffering to good Catholics, and some- 
times to furnish an occasion of scorn to those not of the 


Fold. If the ideas and principles insisted upon by the 


Church herself, as briefly and imperfectly expressed in this 
letter, be dutifully laid to heart by the clergy and the in- 
telligent laity, it will be possible in God’s good time to 
carry out such a reorganization of our church music as may 
make it what it ought to be—not a tawdry imitation of the 
music of the outside world, but an art of its own, inspired 
by the sacred liturgy, and conforming in all things to the 
“pattern shown upon the mountain.” 
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